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434 THE PHILOSOPHICAL REVIEW. [Vol. XX. 

Geschickte und Wissenskaft des Judenthums, XXIV, 1875, p. 10) 

"Rabi Moysis expositio nominum in libris prophetarum." 

The citations given in the De erroribus from Maimonides's Guide 

are almost all wrong as far as the numbering of the chapters is 

concerned, if we adopt as a standard the division of Ibn Tibbon's 

Hebrew translation, which agrees with the Arabic original. 

There is a second Hebrew translation by Judah Charisi, which 

differs in the numbering of the chapters, and finally the 

earliest Latin translation, which Perles discovered in a Munich 

Ms. and which he proves to be based upon the Hebrew of 

Charisi, numbers the chapters consecutively throughout the book, 

thus differing from either of the Hebrew translations, both of which 

begin numbering anew in each of the last two parts of the book. The 

author of theZ>e erroribus must have had a Ms. more like the Hebrew 

translations in the system of numeration of the chapters, for he gives 

the book and chapter in every instance. The Paris Ms. which Man- 

donnet used has marginal variants now and then of the chapter 

numbers as given in the text, and these variants are almost always 

correct. The rest of the citations should be corrected as follows: 

Mandonnet, p. 22, line 1, for LXXI read L; p. 22, § 5, insert ch. 23, 

65 or 66; p. 23, § 7, for XIX read XXIX; p. 23, § 9, for II libro read 

III . The other quotations are correctly given, except where there 

is a marginal variant, in which case the latter is the correct one. 

Isaac Husik. 
University of Pennsylvania. 

Das Substanzproblem in der griechischen Philosophic bis zur Blute- 

zeit: Seine geschichtliche Entwicklung in systematischer Bedeutung. 

Von Bruno Bauch. Heidelberg, Carl Winters Universitatsbuch- 

handlung, 1910. — pp. xii, 265. 

It is a difficult and an ungrateful task to review this book. Greeted 
in Germany as a work of exceptional excellence, it is significant only 
as it is symptomatic. It purports to be an historical study; but the 
would-be historian possesses no historical imagination and has re- 
ceived no historical training. He makes a great display of knowledge 
of original sources, but has no conception of a critical evaluation of the 
texts which he cites in evidence. In a word, the work is historical 
only in the superficial sense that the several philosophers are passed in 
review in an approximately chronological order. 

Dealing with the concept 'substance,' the author has no conception 
of the history of the term ovcna or of other terms which may be 
employed in a similar way. Hence he is quite willing to impute the 
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use of it to Heraclitus in the sense it bears in Aristotle. To one who is 
desirous of light on the development of concepts, such want of method — 
not to employ a more truthful expression — is discouraging in the 
extreme. But this is a mere bagatelle. In keeping with the procedure 
in vogue among a certain class of 'historians' of philosophy, partic- 
ularly in Germany, at the present day, Dr. Bauch accepts uncritically 
the presuppositions of such scholars as Zeller and Windelband, without 
the counterpoise which they possessed in a knowledge based upon 
wide reading and the study in detail of many special problems. Con- 
sequently the well-known Aristotelian bias of Zeller produces here its 
perfect fruit: passages which Zeller, restrained by a certain historical 
sense bred of long study, has foreborne to press, or which Diels omits 
(or includes, if at all, only because they serve to account for the doxo- 
graphic tradition) assume importance in the author's treatise. There 
are those even in America who think this procedure is proper, and 
look askance at any criticism of Aristotle's statements regarding his 
predecessors, as if it were lese majesti. 

It is quite possible to hold Aristotle in the highest regard without 
accepting his pronouncements on matters concerned with the historj 
of thought. Indeed, it may fairly be questioned whether it is possibh 
rightly to appreciate the significance of his thought and writing; 
without a clear perception of the volte-face which they producec 
and the extent to which they came to dominate subsequent ages 
But how is this to be accomplished except by careful study, the firs 
duty of which shall be to distinguish between his thought and that o 
his predecessors? The most unobservant reader of Aristotle canno 
fail to perceive that he was not, particularly in matters of metaphysic 
an objectively judging historian of thought, and that he was not evei 
primarily interested in the history of thought. Every careful studen 
will have observed the way in which he frequently refers to points mad' 
in the Platonic dialogues as if they had been the common property 
philosophers from the beginning. He was a dialectician and a metaphy 
sician first and foremost, though possessed of a pardonable pride whic' 
led him to regard his philosophy as the sublime event to which th 
previous course of thought was moving and in which it was to find it 
fulfilment. The obscure 'hints' of his predecessors, were therefor 
noted and interpreted by him — naturally in accordance with his ow 
philosophy. So fully was he dominated by his own conceptions that, a 
everybody now admits, he not infrequently misconceived the meanin 
even of his master Plato. In accordance with the psychology of th 
' uberwundene Standpunkt' it was quite impossible for him to grasp th 
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meaning of the Numbers of the older Pythagoreans, who had not yet 
conceived the abstract numbers with which the generation of Aristotle 
was alone conversant. Such unquestionable facts should give the 
historian pause and lead to a circumspect use of Aristotle and of 
Theophrastus, who appears in most matters to have accepted the 
interpretation of his master. 

The study of pre-Socratic philosophy must therefore begin with a 
careful criticism of Aristotle and the doxographic tradition, not with 
an uncritical acceptance of their data. If evidence were wanting, a 
thoughtful study of Dr. Bauch's treatise would supply it in abundance, 
for it might well be characterized as a reductio ad absurdum of the 
implicit confidence in the historical accuracy of Aristotle and the 
doxographic tradition. To make this plain, we may take his treatment 
of Anaximander as one example out of many. According to Dr. 
Bauch, the S-ireipov of Anaximander is the unitary, all-inclusive apxv or 
virozcijuevoi' of all things ('das schlechthin letzte und hochste Prinzip'), 
producing them by an immanent necessity ('immanent notwendige 
Wirksamkeit,' alluding to wra to xpew), and must therefore be 'meta- 
cosmical.' But since antiquity conceived of the metacosmical only 
in religious terms, the aweipov is identical with Deity (to O&ov) ; and 
hence the cosmic process becomes one of penance and requital in 
the order of time. The chrupov is Infinity itself ('die Natur des 
Unendlichen'), without qualities ('qualitatslos'). It is not a mix- 
ture, but it is the primary substance from which all things proceed, 
since it contains them not actually but potentially, flf this were 
true, we should be constrained to exclaim with Dr. Bauch: 'Bei 
Anaximander erreicht das begriffliche Denken also . . . bereits eine 
sehr bedeutsame Hohe!' But is it true? One wonders what re- 
mained for Plato and Aristotle to do in the field of metaphysics! 
The story thus conceived must become a replica of the theological 
doctrine of original perfection, a fall, and a happy final redemption 
by the resurrection of a second Anaximander in the person of Aristotle. 

What shall we say of this farrago of highly abstruse metaphysical 
concepts fathered upon Anaximander? Are we to impute to him the 
notion of abstract Infinity? Or will Dr. Bauch present historical 
evidence of a strict conception of unity before Parmenides? Will 
he support his interpretation of apxv as viroxeL/xevov? The vtroxuixevov 
implies a divorce between a thing and its qualities, the substratum 
lying supine while the qualities play like shadows over its surface. 
Is such a notion to be credited to Anaximander? I showed years ago, 
and Burnet has availed himself of the observation, that the early 
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Greeks did not possess the notion of abstract qualities: qualities were 
to them actual constituents. What then becomes of an airapov devoid 
of qualities? And what reasonable grounds have we for ascribing to 
Anaximander a ' metacosmical ' entity, whether axupov or to Oeiov? 
As for the penance and requital of the cosmic process in the order of 
time, this is a curious point which it is difficult to discuss without 
losing patience. The traditional interpretation of the passage in 
Simplicius dates from the time before the edition of Diels, which 
restored to the text the word dAA^Xois inadvertently omitted in the 
Aldine. It is safe to say that if the word had stood in the Aldine text, 
no such interpretation would ever have been offered; but who is to 
stem the tide of an inveterate tradition? Regarding the 'potential' 
presence of all things in Anaximander's Absolute, the aireipov, I am 
curious to learn whether there is any historical evidence for the concept 
'potentiality' before Aristotle. There is perhaps a hint of it in the 
Atomists (say Democritus), but nothing more. Will Dr. Bauch 
disclose the evidence for such a conception in the time of Anaximander? 
He may of course refer us to Zeller or Teichmuller, as he does repeat- 
edly refer the reader to Zeller and Windelband; but in such matters 
one desires more than the say-so of any hand-book, however excellent. 
This is not the place to set forth my own interpretation; but I may 
add that I dissent emphatically both from Dr. Bauch and from Burnet 
in regard to the meaning of apxv ln early Greek thought. Such 
questions cannot be settled off-hand, either on the authority of hand- 
books or on the basis of a few passages. What we require, and have a 
right to demand, is that those who express opinions about the history 
of Greek thought shall have arrived at their conclusions by actual 
historical research. 

I should be pleased if it were possible to express a more favorable 
opinion of the later chapters of Dr. Bauch's book. With his confident 
reliance upon the authority of Aristotle, one might expect from him a 
discriminating evaluation and a true definition of Aristotelian thought; 
but even there, as in relation to Plato, the author fails at important 
points. The value of the book, so far as it may be said to have any 
value, lies in its symptomatic character, that is to say, when regarded 
as a representative of a sufficiently large body of writings purporting 
to present the history of concepts or of periods of thought without 
evincing a due sense of the requirements of historical method. Will 
Germany continue and advance the work of Zeller, Diels, and Gomperz, 
or must we look elsewhere for leaders who shall not slavishly bow 
down the knee to any master? W. A. Heidel. 

Wesleyan University. 



